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A  Life  for  China 


His  short  life  of  thirty-three  years  spanned  three  major  wars — 
beginning  in  the  Chinese  revolution  of  1911-1912,  crossing  World 
War  I,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

William  Winston  Pettus  was  born  in  Shanghai,  February  25,  1912, 
where  his  parents,  like  many  other  Americans  from  interior  cities,  were 
refugeeing  from  the  dangers  of  civil  war.  His  next  home  was  Peking. 
Here  he  attended  grammar  and  high  school  at  "P.  A.  S.”  ( Peking  Amer¬ 
ican  School).  This  unique  institution  gave  him  not  only  'the  three  R’s” 
and  preparation  for  college,  but  that  association  with  boys  and  girls  of 
many  nationalities — American,  Chinese,  Russian,  English,  German,  and 
others — which  made  him  conscious  of  the  person  back  of  the  minor 
circumstance  of  race. 

At  school  he  was  a  great  scout  enthusiast.  Scouting  trained  his  me" 
chanical  bent.  He  was  awarded  33  merit  badges  and  he  and  his  chum 
were  the  first  Eagle  Scouts  in  North  China.  Later,  living  in  America,  the 
land  of  the  auto,  he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  whims 
of  his  own  ancient  machine  , which  he  managed  to  ease  along  through  a 
useful  life  at  college.  All  this  was  later  to  prove  of  inestimable  value  on 
the  roads  of  China. 

At  P.  A.  S.  he  also  developed  a  leadership  in  athletics,  from  baskeball 
and  other  balls  to  ice-hockey.  These  teams  competed  occasionally  with 
American  marines  from  the  Embassy. 

His  schooling  in  Peking  closed  with  giving  the  salutatory  at  gradu¬ 
ation,  at  the  age  of  17,  and  with  taking  the  College  Board  entrance 
examinations,  as  offered  in  America.  These  he  hurried  through  one 
bright  June  morning,  to  catch  the  weekly  train  for  Siberia,  Europe,  and 
en  route,  the  Scout  Jamboree  near  Liverpool,  arriving  in  New  York 
some  weeks  later  full  of  happy  anticipations  of  Yale. 

He  had  to  earn  much  of  his  way  through  college.  His  father  always 
said:  "The  basic  way  to  do  it  is  by  high  grades  in  your  studies,  thus 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  the  bird  of  studies  and  the  bird  of  fi¬ 
nances.”  Winston  won  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  was  honored  by  Sigma  Xi, 
and  had  a  position  on  the  "Lit,”  proving  in  that,  as  in  other  jobs,  to 
be  a  good  businessman.  Later  in  wartime  China,  he  handled  millions  of 
(Chinese)  dollars  and  stores  of  relief  materials. 
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Studies  and  business  left  him  time  to  sing  in  the  University  Choir, 
to  enter  into  the  religious  life  and  the  fun  of  college,  and  to  help,  some¬ 
times  anonymously,  boys  less  fortunate  than  he.  He  joined  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  in  athletics,  and  played  on  a  total  of  eleven  teams  (not  Varsity), 
and  made  the  much-desired  Yale  Swim  Club. 

Four  years  of  medical  studies  at  Yale  followed,  during  which  time 
he  lost,  through  a  rare  disease,  his  fiancee.  He  was  graduated  with  honors 
on  June  23,  1937  and  won  the  coveted  Parker  Prize  given  by  the  medi¬ 
cal  faculty  to  the  student  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  private  practice. 
On  the  day  of  his  graduation  he  was  married  to  Maude  Miller,  a  mis¬ 
sionary-spirited  nurse.  During  the  six  months’  interval  between  gradu¬ 
ation  and  interning  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  New  York,  they 
took  a  trip  around  the  world  visiting  first  his  old  home  in  Peking  and 
then  hospitals  in  ten  countries.  The  two  years  of  interning  in  New  York 
were  full  of  work  and  music  and  happy  associations.  But  he  was  wonder¬ 
ing  about  the  future.  He  would  not  settle  down  in  a  large  city,  over¬ 
crowded  with  competing  doctors.  He  would  make  his  life  count  where 
it  was  most  needed.  Why  not  China?  No,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  a 
so-called  "foreign  missionary,”  though  some  would  say  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  for  him  to  return  to  the  needy  land  of  his  birth.  But  like 
many  other  American  children  born  in  China  which  he  loved  deeply,  he 
was  especially  charmed  with  life  in  America.  The  missionary  spirit, 
however,  was  in  his  blood,  and  he  would  live  in  some  needy  part  on 
America.  He  had  already  accepted  an  attractive  position  near  New  York 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  home  mission  medical  work,  when,  pondering  the 
need  of  the  Yale-in-China  hospital  at  Changsha  for  a  physician  knowing 
the  language  and  thus  meet  the  emergency  immediately,  he  realized  that 
he  was  indicated.  This  being  clear,  with  characteristic  energy  and 
promptness  he  asked  to  be  released  from  his  appointment,  and  gladly 
offered  himself  to  Yale-in-China. 

In  1940  he  and  his  wife  again  sailed  for  China.  The  Chinese  staff  of 
Yale-in-China,  many  of  them  trained  in  America,  and  the  American 
nurse,  gave  the  new  couple  a  warm  welcome.  With  the  shortage  of  work¬ 
ers,  Winston’s  wife,  though  not  officially  on  the  staff,  was  given  official 
positions  when  the  hospital  was  shorthanded  (it  usually  was)  and, 
official  or  not,  she  always  gave  a  helping  hand. 

There  was  much  to  be  done,  for  work,  even  in  unoccupied  China, 
was  affected  by  bombings  and  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to 
advance  west.  The  capture  of  Changsha,  an  important  point  on  the  Han- 
kow-Canton  Railroad,  without  which  they  could  not  cut  China  in  two, 
was  a  major  objective.  Three  times  over  a  span  of  many  months,  the  city 
or  its  suburbs  was  temporarily  taken.  The  first  time  Winston  was  useful 
as  a  neutral,  protecting  Chinese  women  and  children  and  American 
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property.  His  letters  show  how  indefatigably  he  served  under  terrible 
conditions,  his  medical  and  surgical  skill  in  constant  use.  The  months 
passed  quickly.  "We  were  working  against  odds  because  on  September 
26  four-fifths  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  had  left  for  the  South  rather  than 
submit  to  an  intolerable  tyranny.  We  had  only  two  doctors  and  three 
nurses  left,  but  a  dentist  and  a  bacteriologist  offered  to  help.  The  oper¬ 
ation  room  coolie  could  give  anaesthesia  and  deliver  babies.  A  nearby 
lady  missionary  found  a  job  for  herself  washing  blood  and  dirt  off 
patients  waiting  for  operations,  and  a  university  teacher  travelling 
through  Changsha  acted  as  a  blood  donor. 

"The  Changsha  International  Relief  Committee  had  arranged  for 
three  refugee  camps  to  be  opened  if  the  fighting  came  too  close.  One 
was  to  be  on  our  mission  high  school  campus,  now  deserted.  We  were 
looking  around  the  buildings  late  in  the  afternoon  planning  where  we 
might  house  refugees  when  the  gate  man  came  rushing  up  with  the 
news:  "The  Japanese  are  here!”  .  .  .  Petrified  men,  women,  and  children 
came  running  from  all  directions  and,  forming  a  mob,  tried  to  jam  their 
way  into  the  hospital.  They  had  seen  the  soldiers  and  were  rushing  for 
the  only  safe  place  they  knew — American  property.  We  ushered  them 
across  the  street  to  the  refugee  camp  just  before  the  next  small  group 
of  Japanese  soldiers  arrived.  Later  they  marched  by  in  full  force — long 
lines  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry. 

"Whenever  the  soldiers  ceased  coming  for  a  short  time,  a  group  of 
refugees,  arms  loaded  with  baskets,  bedding  and  babies,  would  run  up 
to  the  mission  gate  and  pass  in.  By  dark,  over  three  thousand  homeless 
civilians  had  entered.  .  .  . 

"Two  other  mission  representatives  and  I  hunted  up  the  Japanese 
army  headquarters  and  called  on  the  general  in  charge  to  arrange  for  the 
protection  of  foreign  mission  property.  He  agreed  to  send  inspectors 
around  to  the  various  mission  compounds  and  when  convinced  that  they 
contained  no  soldiers  or  military  supplies  would  issue  notice  forbidding 
the  entrance  of  Japanese  troops.  Foreign  property  would  be  respected. 

"When  I  returned  to  the  hospital  I  was  informed  that  one  of  our 
carts  carrying  five  hundred  pounds  of  rice  had  been  commandeered  to¬ 
gether  with  four  of  our  men  who  were  pulling  it.  The  missionary 
escorting  it  had  been  threatened  with  violence  if  he  attempted  to  follow 
the  soldiers  who  made  off  with  it.  However  one  of  the  cartpullers  es¬ 
caped,  returned  and  told  us  where  they  had  gone  so  we  tracked  them 
down  and  found  the  officer  in  charge. 

'"When  we  pointed  out  that  he  was  violating  American  property  he 
offered  to  pay  something  for  the  rice  but  our  provisions  were  not  for 
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sale.  After  two  hours  of  arguing  in  sign  language  and  bad  Chinese,  l 
found  an  interpreter  to  write  the  following  in  Chinese  characters  which 
the  officer  could  read:  "YOUR  COMMANDING  OFFICER  PROM¬ 
ISED  ME  THIS  MORNING  THAT  AMERICAN  PROPERTY 
WOULD  BE  RESPECTED.  IF  YOU  REFUSE  TO  RETURN  THE 
RICE  I  SHALL  HAVE  TO  TAKE  THE  MATTER  UP  WITH  HIM.” 
The  officer’s  next  move  was  typically  Japanese.  He  opened  one  of  the 
bags,  examined  the  rice,  made  some  disparaging  remarks  about  it,  asked 
if  all  the  rest  were  of  the  same  poor  quality  and  told  us  to  take  it  away: 
the  rice  was  too  poor  for  the  Japanese  army.  All  faces  were  saved  and 
everyone  was  happy. 

"The  looting  of  the  city  was  now  in  full  swing.  Every  shop,  even 
the  ones  whose  entrances  had  been  bricked  up,  were  broken  into.  Jap¬ 
anese  soldiers  wandered  in  groups  of  two  or  three  from  house  to  house, 
and  street  to  street  looking  first  for  money,  then  for  small  valuable  arti¬ 
cles.  Objects  too  big  to  carry  were  generally  smashed. 

"In  a  field  near  the  hospital  lay  six  bodies  beginning  to  decay.  All 
wore  Chinese  uniforms;  all  lay  on  their  faces  with  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs  and  bullet  holes  through  their  chests — a  mute  account  of 
what  happened  to  Chinese  soldiers  who  were  taken  prisoner. 

"One  Japanese  soldier,  angered  because  a  woman  he  sought  had 
taken  refuge  inside  the  hospital  gate,  demanded  entrance.  The  largest 
foreigner  in  Changsha  (a  Norwegian)  filled  the  small  door,  blocking 
his  path.  The  soldier  placed  the  sharp  end  of  his  fixed  bayonet  against 
the  foreigner’s  chest  but  the  latter  was  no  coward  and  stood  his  ground. 
The  bluff  failed  and  the  soldier  retired.  No  soldiers  entered  the  front 
gate  of  the  mission  compound  where  the  refugees  were,  but  five  or  six 
times  every  day  or  night  they  climbed  over  the  low  back  wall  and  rum¬ 
maged  through  some  of  the  residences,  indulging  in  petty  looting. 

"Twice,  foreigners  who  reminded  them  that  they  were  on  American 
property  were  roughly  handled,  following  which  the  soldiers  left  the 
way  they  had  come.  The  news  of  the  establishing  of  a  refugee  camp, 
spread  over  the  countryside  like  wild  fire.  Men,  women  and  children,  pigs, 
chickens  and  cows  swarmed  to  the  gates.  Many  women  had  blacked 
their  faces  and  rubbed  manure  on  their  clothes  to  make  themselves  dis¬ 
gustingly  revolting. 

"By  the  third  day  there  were  eight  thousand  refugees  in  the  camp. 
Every  inch  of  floor  space  in  all  the  buildings  was  occupied;  many  of  the 
doorways  were  blocked  by  people  lying  on  the  floor.  Every  tree  sheltered 
a  group.  One  little  dugout  scooped  out  of  a  bank  the  size  of  the  space 
under  my  dining  room  table  was  occupied  by  a  woman  and  her  three 
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children.  The  kitchens  worked  all  day  long  to  supply  each  refugee  one 
bowl  of  rice  usually  served  in  the  recipient’s  lap  and  eaten  with  the 
fingers. 

"We  were  forced  to  close  the  gates  first  to  men,  allowing  women  and 
children  in,  later  to  all  new-comers.  A  large  crowd  camped  outside  the 
gate  begging  to  be  let  in.  Several  Japanese  soldiers  passed  by  and 
searched  their  belongings  for  money  and  lootable  objects.  A  number  of 
men  were  beaten  over  the  head  with  rifle  butts.  Some  were  comman¬ 
deered  to  carry  loot  for  the  soldiers.  Of  these  a  few  never  returned  and 
were  never  seen  again  by  their  families.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  the  Chinese  troops  reoccupied  the  city.  What  a  relief!  We  could 
again  take  a  deep  breath  and  feel  that  we  were  free.  As  the  fighting 
moved  further  to  the  northeast  and  transportation  by  stretcher  became 
possible,  the  civilians  who  had  been  wounded  and  were  still  alive  found 
it  possible  to  reach  the  hospital.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  wounds  were 
dirty;  almost  all  of  the  fractures  had  developed  bone  infections  which 
required  amputation  or  months  of  painful  treatment.  A  number  of  chest 
cases  were  bloated  with  air  which  escaped  through  the  skin.  They  were 
panting  for  breath.  The  air  in  their  cheeks  gave  them  a  peculiar  facial 
expression  which  could  be  recognized  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the 
dispensary.  There  were  no  abdominal  cases — they  had  all  died  before 
they  could  reach  the  hospital. 

"One  old  man  had  a  bayonet  wound  through  his  head  because  the 
five  soldiers  who  searched  his  house  were  angered  by  finding  nothing 
worth  taking.  About  half  of  the  men  gave  similar  histories.  One  was 
forced  to  carry  a  load  for  the  soldiers;  when  his  strength  gave  out  they 
left  him  with  three  bayonet  wounds — one  through  the  chest  resulted 
in  pneumonia;  one  through  the  spine  left  him  paralyzed  on  one  side  of 
his  body;  another  gave  him  a  deep  abcess  of  the  flank.  Another  man 
arrived  holding  his  head  with  his  hands  because  all  the  muscles  in  the 
back  of  his  neck  had  been  severed  by  an  attempted  decapitation  with 
an  officer’s  heavy  sword.  Six  or  seven  others  reached  the  hospital  in  the 
same  condition. 

"The  hospital  filled  so  rapidly  that  we  couldn’t  keep  up.  An  average 
day  consisted  of  seeing  fifty  in-patients,  a  hundred  out-patients  and 
doing  five  or  six  operations.  I  had  two  deliveries  at  the  same  time  and 
one  of  these  was  a  double-header  (twins)  followed  by  a  profuse 
hemorrhage. 

"The  Japanese  bombed  heavily  to  liberate  some  of  their  rearguard 
that  had  been  cut  off.  More  casualties!  Fresh  ones  this  time.  One  man 
with  both  legs  and  an  arm  and  his  abdomen  injured  spent  the  day  in 
the  operating  room  getting  two  transfusions  and  undergoing  three  oper¬ 
ations  including  an  amputation. 
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"We  were  beginning  to  wonder  how  long  we  could  keep  it  up  at 
this  pace.  I  was  already  six  operations  behind  and  more  cases  were 
arriving  every  day.  It  was  ten  days  after  the  Japanese  had  left  when  I 
looked  up  at  the  end  of  an  operation  and  saw  the  resident  surgeon 
standing  before  me.  He  is  not  particularly  handsome,  but  he  looked 
mighty  good  to  me.  As  the  doctors  and  nurses  returned  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  or  weeks  or  months,  we  would  be  able  to  restore  many  of 
the  bodies  which  had  been  injured  during  this  ruthless  invasion,  but 
how  long  would  it  take  to  remove  the  hatred  and  bitterness  which  it 
had  planted  deep  in  so  many  hearts?” 

The  second  capture  of  Changsha  came  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Win¬ 
ston,  no  longer  a  neutral,  decided  to  evacuate  as  much  of  the  hospital 
staff  and  equipment  as  possible  and  go  with  them.  Though  civilians 
were  fleeing  from  Changsha  by  the  thousand,  he  managed,  with  the 
help  of  officials  who  valued  the  hospital’s  services,  to  hire  sixteen  river 
junks  on  which  he  loaded  what  of  hospital  equipment  there  was  room 
for  besides  the  staff  and  their  families.  They  sailed  down  river  and 
up  a  branch,  where  they  anchored  till  they  should  learn  of  Changsha’s 
fate.  In  a  day  or  two  it  was  rumored  that  the  Japanese  had  been  repel¬ 
led  again.  The  doctor  slipped  back  by  bicycle  and  government  launch 
to  see  if  it  were  true.  He  was  one  of  the  two  foreigners  allowed  to 
enter  the  city.  It  was  a  place  of  desolation.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
food.  He  writes:  "When  we  reached  Hsiang-Ya  (the  hospital)  late 
in  the  p.m.  I  had  the  shock  of  my  life.  Usually  the  hospital  building 
is  a  landmark  for  a  mile  or  two  in  every  direction.  But  as  we  got 
near  it,  somehow  I  couldn’t  quite  figure  out  where  it  was.  Finally  I 
saw  a  partially  burnt  building  which  looked  suspiciously  like  it,  but 
I  actually  turned  away  and  went  back  to  look  three  times  before  I  def¬ 
initely  identified  it.”  As  it  turned  out,  the  hospital  walls  were  not  bad¬ 
ly  damaged  though  the  interior  was  gutted  and  the  striking  Chinese 
roof  was  gone.  "One  part  of  the  hospital  was  still  burning  when  we 
arrived.  We  helped  the  five  servants  who  were  there  to  get  it  under 
control.  Stores  of  rice  and  coal,  however,  burned  for  days  afterwards.  .  . 
The  most  serious  loss  (in  equipment)  was  the  X-ray  machine.  .  .  It  was 
too  large,  heavy  and  easily  damaged  to  transport.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  tried 
to  destroy  the  motor  and  burn  the  dynamo  (of  the  hospital  power 
plant)  but  we  had  taken  some  of  the  parts  with  us  and  five  days  after 
the  engineers  got  back  we  had  running  water  and  will  have  electri¬ 
city  soon. 

"One  thing  which  has  impressed  me  tremendously  is  the  general 
attitude  of  everyone  toward  the  Hsiang-Ya  Hospital.  Before  martial 
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law  was  lifted,  (a  week  ago)  the  words  ”Hsiang-Ya”  seemed  almost  as 
good  as  the  official  password.  I  have  been  told  by  the  county  magis¬ 
trates  and  also  by  several  officers  that  when  the  Japanese  took  the 
hospital  there  was  a  heated  debate  at  the  Chinese  military  headquarters 
on  Yoloshan  (the  fortified  mountain  across  the  river)  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  should  shell  the  hospital.  Finally  they  decided  that  it 
plays  too  important  a  part  and  they  would  not  shell  it  even  though  the 
Japanese  were  occupying  it.  A  few  days  ago  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  made  a  gift  to  the  hospital  of  $60,000.00  Chinese  currency.  This 
will  help  greatly  in  making  a  few  temporary  repairs — but  even  this 
is  not  enough  for  our  immediate  expenses.” 

Some  of  the  staff  stayed  on  at  the  mission  hospitals  en  route  tem¬ 
porarily,  as  the  Changsha  campus  was  largely  destroyed  and  the  work 
disorganized.  The  work  of  Yale-in-China  (middle  school,  science  col¬ 
lege,  nursing  school  and  hospital)  was  scattered  to  distant  cities  far¬ 
ther  west,  where,  though  crowded  into  improvised  quarters  like  old 
temples  and  caves,  it  was  relatively  free  from  threats  of  invasion, 
though  not  of  bombing.  The  medical  school  located  in  Kweiyang, 
capital  of  Kweichow,  where  they  became  associated  with  a  government 
hospital.  The  way  they  got  there  can  best  be  pictured  by  Winston’s 
description  of  the  way  they  left  for  Chungking  when  the  Japanese  in 
their  western  advance  sometime  later  threatened  Kweiyang.  "Last  month 
during  the  threat  on  Kweiyang,  it  was  necessary  for  the  school  to 
evacuate  from  there  to  Chungking.  At  the  last  minute,  through  a  spe¬ 
cial  channel,  they  got  the  use  of  part  of  1 1  trucks.  That  enabled  them 
to  get  out  about  60  per  cent  of  the  college  equipment.  All  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  some  of  the  staff  walked.  At  the  half-way  point,  some  of  the 
girls  were  picked  up  by  trucks  of  the  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit,  but  the 
boys  walked  the  entire  350  miles.  Much  of  their  personal  belongings 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Now  there  is  about  one  set  of  bedding  for  each 
two  students.” 

Winston  himself  was  detained  by  college  business,  and  some  days 
later  brought  up  the  rear  with  the  last  members  of  staff  families. 
He  and  Wang,  the  driver,  had  a  party  of  "four  women,  five  children, 
and  a  new-born  baby  to  take  with  us.  On  Saturday  morning  we  loaded 
up  the  ambulance;  then  I  took  the  Chevy  sedan  over  to  the  U.S.  garage 
for  a  little  final  fixing.  When  I  returned  ready  to  start  for  Chungking, 
we  found  both  water  and  oil  leaking  out  of  the  Ford  ambulance.  It  had 
a  cracked  block  and  water  was  running  into  the  crank  case  and  dilut¬ 
ing  the  oil.  That  probably  meant  waiting  another  week  for  it  to  be  re¬ 
paired  or  else  junking  the  car  completely.  I  had  asked  so  many  favors 
of  the  army  mechanics  that  I  hated  to  go  to  them  again  (after  having 
bid  them  farewell  three  times).  But  after  failing  to  find  anyone  else 
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who  could  do  anything  about  it,  I  finally  went  to  them.  They  were  not 
equipped  to  repair  a  cracked  block,  but  had  some  dope  which  they  put 
in  the  radiator  which  might  plug  the  hole.  It  was  partially  successful. 
They  said  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  motor  was  to  take  it  out  on  the 
road  and  run  it!  So  with  much  trepidation,  we  started  for  Chungking 
the  next  day.  By  the  time  we  reached  Chungking  (we  did  get  there) 
the  leak  was  completely  sealed  off!  With  the  ambulance  fully  loaded  we 
were  not  able  to  get  up  the  drive-way  from  the  street  to  the  campus, 
and  there  were  four  mountains  to  cross  on  the  way  to  Chungking,  so  we 
had  to  unload  about  a  third  of  the  stuff  and  put  eight  people  in  the 
sedan. 

"For  the  first  half  of  the  trip  the  road  was  either  mud  or  snow. 
Without  chains  it  would  have  been  impassable.  We  saw  a  number  of 
trucks  which  had  gone  off  the  road  or  broken  down.  The  ambulance 
motor  was  too  weak  to  get  up  some  of  the  hills.  So  I  would  have  to 
get  out  of  the  sedan  and  hold  a  wooden  block  behind  the  wheels  of  the 
ambulance.  Wang  would  race  the  motor  and  crawl  two  or  three  feet 
up  the  hill  before  the  motor  stalled,  whereupon  I  would  block  the 
wheel  for  him  to  get  another  start.  This  is  the  standard  procedure  for 
getting  charcoal  burning  trucks  up  the  steep  hills.  We  tried  to  make 
T’ung  Tze  which  was  160  miles,  about  half  way,  the  first  night.  But 
shortly  before  dark  I  got  a  flat  tire.  Our  jack  is  for  a  truck  and  not 
very  suitable  for  a  small  car.  So  I  had  to  lie  down  in  the  mud  and 
fiddle  with  it  for  a  half-hour.  After  dark  I  had  another  flat  and  the 
tire  was  ruined  beyond  repair.  With  only  three  tires  we  could  not 
proceed.  So  I  sent  everyone  back  to  the  last  town,  in  the  ambulance, 
for  the  night  and  I  slept  in  the  sedan.  The  next  morning  we  patched 
a  tire  and  got  going  again,  with  the  inner  tube  almost  sticking  out  of  the 
bit  cut  and  ready  to  pop  at  any  time.  Then  the  ambulance  motor  quit 
and  we  found  water  in  the  carburetor.  We  could  not  figure  out  where 
the  water  came  from  and  whether  it  meant  discarding  the  gas  from 
that  tank,  until  I  remembered  that  in  flying  you  always  have  to  fill 
your  gas  tank  at  night  rather  than  in  the  morning,  because  dew  may 
precipitate  inside  the  empty  gas  tank  during  the  night.  We  found 
dew  in  our  nearly  empty  gas  tank,  separated  it  from  the  gas,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  merrily  on  our  way,  until  the  sedan  motor  quit.  At  that  point 
the  sedan  had  one  tire  about  to  pop,  no  spare,  one  light  out,  the 
generator  out  of  commission,  the  battery  nearly  dead,  the  brakes  almost 
useless,  and  the  motor  dead.  I  was  about  to  get  out  and  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  Chungking.  Fortunately  we  had  just  gotten  over  the 
highest  mountain  and  had  only  2  miles  of  level  road  into  T’ung  Tze. 
So  the  ambulance  pushed  the  sedan  into  town,  where  we  found  an 
American  FEA  mechanic.  He  put  about  ten  men  on  the  car  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  had  fixed  everything,  except  the  spare  tire  which  was 
irreparable,  and  we  ran  into  Chungking  without  any  trouble!” 
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Four  hospitals  in  Chungking  and  environs  invited  Hsiang- Ya  to 
share  their  quarters  and  facilities.  Central,  a  government  hospital,  was 
chosen  because  of  roomier  accomodations  and  clinical  facilities.  "Even 
at  that,  the  (1st  and  2nd  year)  students  sleep  30-60  in  a  room.  One 
building  has  a  wooden  floor,  the  other  two  are  of  dirt.  The  3rd  and 
4th  year  students  are  living  in  a  couple  of  thatch-roofed  huts.  They 
have  only  20-30  in  a  room.  A  couple  of  our  professors  sleep  with  the 
hospital  house  staff,  in  the  bed  of  any  intern  or  resident  who  happens 
to  be  out.  Luckily,  I  have  a  room  to  myself.  .  .  It  is  about  12  feet 
square,  with  a  wooden  floor  and  one  glass  window.  I  sleep  on  a  wood¬ 
en  board,  but  expect  soon  the  luxury  of  a  rope  bed.  For  $4,000.00 
(which  is  really  cheap)  I  acquired  a  wicker  set  of  two  chairs  and  a 
small  table  which  dresses  up  the  room  and  makes  it  quite  comfortable. 
There  is  a  light,  incomplete  partition  between  my  room  and  the  next 
room,  which  was  originally  part  of  mine.  On  the  other  side  are  two 
brothers  (Y.  K.  Wu  and  C.  C.  Wu).  They  are  perfectly  grand  fellows 
and  the  two  with  whom  I  have  most  to  do. 

"I  was  amazed  at  the  quality  of  work  being  done  at  the  Central 
Hospital.  In  many  respects  it  is  superior  to  many  teaching  hospitals 
in  America.  A  week  ago  I  had  my  first  major  chest  case  there.  It  was 
a  lieutenant  who  was  wounded  in  the  fighting  around  Hankow  in  1938. 
He  was  shot  through  the  chest,  developed  an  empyema  and  a  non- 
expansible  lung.  He  has  a  hole  about  3  inches  across  in  his  chest 
with  a  big  cavity.  He  will  need  three  or  four  operations  starting  with 
a  first  stage  thoracoplasty.  His  hemoglobin  was  60%.  So  I  went  on 
a  search  for  blood.  I  have  now  grouped  about  15  Americans  and 
British  friends,  including  some  of  the  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit,  all  of 
whom  are  now  willing  to  give  blood.  We  gave  him  one  transfusion 
and  took  another  pint  to  have  it  ready  for  the  operation.  It  was  the 
most  difficult  thoracoplasty  I  have  ever  seen,  because  the  ribs  were  all 
deformed  by  the  six-year  old  infection,  and  our  incision  was  limited  by 
the  proximity  of  a  large  wound.  He  went  into  shock  and  for  15 
minutes  we  could  get  no  blood  pressure.  Then  we  got  it  at  50  for 
about  an  hour.  We  used  the  blood  and  all  the  saline  they  had  in  the 
hospital.  Then  a  nurse  and  two  doctors  gave  some  more  blood.  In  the 
meantime  we  got  another  boy  from  the  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit  (a 
Harvard  fellow  who  had  previously  given  30  transfusions)  who  gave 
blood.  After  5  transfusions  we  finally  pulled  him  through.  We  kept 
him  in  the  operating  room  for  12  hours  before  we  dared  move  him. 
Now  he  is  doing  fine.  It  was  a  close  call  not  only  for  the  patient  but 
also  for  us;  because  if  we  had  lost  our  first  major  chest  case  it  would 
have  taken  a  long  time  before  we  would  be  able  to  get  any  more.  .  . 

"The  hospital  work  in  July  was  exceedingly  heavy.  We  usually 
have  five  surgeons,  but  two  were  away  on  vacation  (including  Y. K. 
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Wu)  and  another  was  getting  married.  So  I  ended  up  with  all  the 
chest,  urology,  and  men’s  surgery  patients,  amounting  to  about  70% 
of  all  the  surgery  in  the  hospital.  The  wards  were  loaded  with  thora¬ 
coplasty  and  nephrectomy  cases.  There  have  been  so  many  thoraco¬ 
plasties  that  we  now  turn  over  most  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  stages  to  the 
house  staff.  The  busiest  time  was  one  period  of  30  hours,  including 
two  nights,  when  there  were  eight  major  operations  on  my  service. 
Two  of  them  were  intestinal  perforations  due  to  typhoid.  I  had  never 
seen  one  before,  so  it  was  surprising  to  get  two  in  one  day.  One  evening 
we  had  three  emergency  appendectomies  after  supper.  The  hospital  is 
now  building  a  new  ward  of  120  beds  and  a  new  operating  suite  is 
planned.  That  will  help  a  lot,  because  we  now  have  to  refuse  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  patients  desiring  admission  because  of  lack  of  beds.  Hsiang- 
Ya  and  Central  Hospital  together  are  also  putting  up  some  new  build¬ 
ings  in  which  to  give  short  courses  to  train  people  for  medical  rehabili¬ 
tation  work  under  the  UNRRA  program.” 

The  Chungking  Rotary  Club  furnished  fun  as  well  as  projects,  and  a 
meeting  place  for  friends  who  were  too  scattered  to  see  each  other  other¬ 
wise.  It  also  furnished  music.  Winston  writes  of  the  Rotary  Club  music: 
'Recently  I  have  acquired  a  new  job,  assistant,  assistant  song  leader  for 
the  Rotary  Club.  Every  Rotary  Official  here  has  an  assistant,  and  most 
assistants  have  an  assistant.  Each  man  orders  his  inferior  to  do  the  work, 
so  the  man  at  the  bottom  is  left  holding  the  bag.” 

Hospital  work  and  teaching  were  not  meeting  all  the  crying  needs  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  Chungking.  There  were  only  casual  facilities 
for  blood  transfusions,  and  Winston  decided  it  was  time  to  open  a  blood 
bank  for  the  use  of  all  the  hospitals  in  Chungking.  Interested  friends  and 
organizations  contributed  various  items  including  broken  refrigerators, 
which  were  mended  (no  new  ones  were  obtainable  nearer  than  Cal¬ 
cutta),  and  other  equipment.  The  Rotary  Club  arranged  to  do  all  kinds 
of  publicity,  printed  and  visual,  a  large  part  of  which  was  making  people 
willing  to  give  blood  in  a  country  where  blood  was  considered  life.  The 
government  press  would  do  the  printing  free.  Then  suddenly  came  the 
end  of  the  war.  This  project  had  to  be  dropped  because  its  sponsors  were 
leaving  Chunking  for  their  old  homes  and  some  of  the  hospitals  would 
be  moving  too. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Chungking  government  had  asked  Hsiang-Ya 
to  double  its  student  body  and  hospital  capacity  in  Changsha  when  the 
war  should  be  over,  to  help  meet  the  need  of  the  new  government  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  hygiene  and  western  medicine  covering  all  China.  "We 
drew  up  the  basic  plans  for  Hsiang-Ya’s  work  after  the  war.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  a  500  bed  hospital  500  medical  students,  300  nursing  students.” 
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Winston’s  humor  and  his  "disarming”  smile  brought  him  many 
an  adventure,  for  the  Chinese  are  very  like  the  Yankees.  One  of  his 
interesting  patients  was  a  Chinese  general,  whom  he  had  occasionally 
run  up  against  in  his  flights  between  Chungking  and  other  Yale  units 
He  writes  thus  of  General  Yang-Sen:  "In  Chungking  we  were  very 
much  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  that  General  Yang-sen  had  been 
made  governor  of  Kweichow  province.  He  was  formerly  in  command 
of  the  North  Hunan  front  and  was  a  close  friend  of  ours  and  of  the 
hospital — especially  after  I  had  operated  on  both  him  and  his  horse. 
I  tried  to  look  him  up  in  Kweiyang;  but  as  I  was  walking  to  his  office 
he  passed  by  in  his  car,  recognized  me,  and  picked  me  up.  On  Sunday 
he  took  me  out  to  Hwa  Hsi — a  beautiful  park  near  here — and  I  helped 
him  pick  a  site  for  his  new  summer  home.  He  was  a  little  worried 
about  high  blood  pressure;  so  I  called  in  Dr.  Chang  and  we  gave  him 
the  once  over,  and  I  was  invited  to  spend  Chinese  New  Year’s  eve  with 
him  and  his  family.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  evenings  I  have 
ever  spent.  Twenty  of  his  28  children  were  there.  It  was  their  first 
family  reunion  in  six  years  and  they  came  from  Chengtu,  Chungking, 
and  Kunming  for  the  affair.  The  road  from  Chungking  was  so  icy 
that  it  was  almost  impassable.  They  were  due  two  days  before,  but 
seven  arrived  that  afternoon  and  the  last  five  just  before  the  feast. 
Three  were  sick  and  I  had  to  take  care  of  them.  One  is  a  Lt.  Col,  five 
or  six  are  college  students,  and  the  rest  are  in  high  school  or  grammar 
school.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  remarkable  family.  All  were  very 
talented,  both  musically  and  otherwise,  full  of  fun,  and  not  the  least 
spoiled.  The  Governor  had  secured  a  piano  for  the  party;  though  I 
haven’t  the  faintest  idea  where  he  could  get  one  in  this  town.  They 
gave  a  regular  concert,  in  which  they  made  me  join.  Some  sang  songs 
in  English  and  French  as  well  as  Chinese.  William  Chee  and  I  and 
the  Governor  each  made  a  little  speech.  They  have  a  family  song, 
which  Yang-Sen  wrote  just  before  he  left  for  the  front  in  1938  (when 
he  was  a  General).  It  embodies  most  of  his  moral  and  other  teachings, 
which  he  could  no  longer  give  to  his  children  directly,  since  he  would 
be  away  from  home.  So  he  put  them  into  a  song,  which  would  make 

it  easier  for  them  to  remember.  He  gave  me  an  autographed  copy.” 

> 

*  *  *  #  * 

Ground  travel  was  slow  although  sometimes  unavoidable.  Whenever 
on  College  business  Winston  flew  if  possible.  His  associates  looked  upon 
him  as  a  "glorified  messenger”  for  he  was  faster  than  telegrams — and 
much  more  wordy!  He  loved  flying,  himself  holding  a  pilots  license. 
While  on  health  furlough  in  America  in  1943-44  recovering  from  two 
serious  illnesses  contracted  in  the  summer  of  1943,  he  had  learned  to 
fly,  besides  studying  advanced  Chinese  and  new  techniques  in  chest  sur- 
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gery!  With  renewed  enthusiasm  and  new  skills  he  had  returned  to  China, 
leaving  his  wife  and  two  small  daughters,  till  the  war  should  end. 
He  learned  all  that  he  could  from  every  pilot.  While  waiting  once  for 
three  or  four  days,  a  mechanic  gave  him  a  thorough  course  in  checking 
and  in  learning  what  ways  an  L-5  might  develop  trouble.  He  was  some¬ 
times  allowed  to  pilot.  He  learned  the  air-routes. 

With  the  Japanese  surrender  imminent,  it  was  decided  to  send  Win¬ 
ston  to  Changsha  at  the  earliest  moment  that  he  might  be  there  to  pro¬ 
tect  property  during  the  turn-over.  As  it  turned  out  he  reached  there 
ahead  of  the  Chinese  and  American  troops.  "Getting  in  early  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  order  to  protect  property  during  the  change-over  and  to 
occupy,  if  possible,  before  any  buildings  are  commandeered. 

"'My  flight  was  delayed  three  days  because  I  was  in  bed  for  a  couple 
of  days  with  a  tracheitis  and  a  little  fever.  Yesterday  morning  we 
took  off. 

"The  plane  we  were  in  did  not  have  dual  controls,  so  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  do  any  of  the  flying.  Hence  I  became  the  navigator, 
setting  the  course,  identifying  land-marks  and  keeping  track  of  where 
we  were.  Our  gas  tanks  were  inadequate  for  the  round  trip.  So  we  carried 
extra  gas  in  cans,  and  also  got  some  additional  gas  at  a  field  enroute. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  the  flight  was  over  the  mountains  ( 5000-6000 
feet)  to  Wenhwa,  because  the  clouds  were  right  down’ on  the  mount¬ 
ains,  leaving  very  little  room  underneath.  We  were  not  equipped  to  fly 
on  instruments  over  the  clouds.  We  kept  just  out  of  Japanese  territory 
by  flying  north  of  Siangsiang  and  Shihtan,  then  west  of  Siangtan,  then 
cut  north  to  a  point  west  of  Changsha.  We  then  followed  the  highway 
westward  to  Ningsiang  looking  for  a  place  to  land.  There  were  several 
places  where  we  could  have  landed,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  cross  wind,  which  made  landing  too  hazardous. 

"Three  or  four  miles  west  of  Changsha,  we  saw  a  large  detachment 
of  Chinese  soldiers  moving  east.  We  drove  down  close  to  them  and  saw 
that  they  were  Chinese.  With  Chinese  that  close,  it  seemed  very  unlikely 
there  would  be  any  Japanese  on  that  side  (west)  of  the  Hsiang  River. 
Furthermore,  we  needed  gas  soon.  So  we  decided  to  land  in  a  pasture  on 
the  river  bank  a  little  south  of  Yoloshan. 

"We  had  scarcely  landed  when  Chinese  guerillas  approached  us  and 
informed  us  that  there  were  Japanese  troops  nearby  at  the  base  of  Yolo¬ 
shan.  One  asked  me  in  a  very  confidential  tone  if  I  had  brought  any 
message  from  the  Generalissimo.  As  we  were  preparing  to  transfer  some 
gas  from  the  cans  into  the  fuel  tanks,  word  came  that  some  Japanese 
would  be  on  the  spot  in  a  few  minutes.  Although  I  was  not  very  anxious 
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to  get  captured,  my  stuff  was  already  out  of  the  plane  and  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  stay. 

The  pilot  (  a  sergeant)  asked  me  what  he  had  better  do — remain, 
gas  up,  and  talk  with  the  Japs,  or  jump  in,  take  off,  and  find  a  sandbar 
up  river  to  land  on  and  refuel.  He  said,  "You  know  the  Japs  better  than 
I  do.  What  do  you  think  I’d  better  do?"  "I  pushed  him  into  the  plane, 
threw  in  the  cans  behind  him,  and  urged  him  to  get  going.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  anything  they  would  do  to  him,  but  we  were  not  supposed  to 
be  that  close  to  the  Japanese,  there  was  a  slight  possibility  of  their  hold¬ 
ing  the  plane  temporarily,  and  finally  they  might  make  me  get  in  and 
ffy  back  with  him.  So  all  in  all,  it  was  better  to  get  him  and  the  plane 
out.  He  took  off  just  as  the  Japanese  were  approaching  the  plane  three 
or  four  yards  away. 

"I  had  hoped  to  get  into  Changsha  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time 
the  Japanese  left — if  possible,  before  the  Chinese  troops  occupied.  No 
one  knew  when  that  would  be.  The  day  I  arrived  (September  4)  was 
two  days  after  the  Tokyo  signing  but  two  days  before  the  Nanking 
signing,  consequently  I  was  captured! 

"Oddly  enough,  the  officer  who  captured  me  was  a  medic — -actually 
a  veterinary.  I  resented  being  captured  by  a  veterinary,  until  I  recalled 
that  in  Changsha  I  too  had  been  a  horse  doctor!  He  got  there  before 
anyone  else  because  he  had  a  horse. 

"Once  captured,  I  decided  to  act  as  though  it  were  intentional.  It  was 
barely  possible  that  I  might  get  to  stay  on  the  Yali  campus  and  be  right 
on  the  spot  when  the  Japanese  pulled  out.  So  I  told  the  officer  I  had  re¬ 
turned  to  evaluate  the  condition  of  our  buildings,  make  plans  for  reopen¬ 
ing  the  hospital  and  to  be  there  to  protect  property  during  the  change 
over.  (All  true).  All  I  wanted  was  a  room  on  the  Yali  campus  to  stay 
in  till  they  left.  I  asked  him  for  a  couple  of  guards  to  take  me  across  the 
river  into  the  city  to  see  the  Japanese  headquarters.  He  said  his  orders 
prevented  that,  but  that  he  would  report  the  matter  for  me.  He  also  said 
that  he  would  not  prevent  me  from  going  myself  if  I  wished  to  take  a 
chance.  I  am  tempted  to  do  so,  but  my  Chinese  friends  have  pleaded  with 
me  not  to  risk  it.  They  say  I’d  probably  get  shot  at,  and  my  pass  is  not 
good  for  that  side  of  the  river. 

"It  is  fortunate  that  I  have  not  once  been  asked  to  show  any  papers 
of  identification  and  none  of  my  baggage  has  been  inspected,  because  I 
have  been  carrying  $600,000  in  cash.  No  doubt  my  best  identification 
has  been  the  way  people  on  the  street  have  welcomed  me  by  name. 

"On  Thursday,  September  6,  I  saw  the  first  Chinese  soldiers  enter 
Changsha.  I  took  a  picture  of  them  crossing  from  Yoloshan.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  soldiers  (armed)  just  stood  around  and  watched  them  come  in. 
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"Friday  morning  I  found  that  the  Japanese  M.  P’s.  had  left  Yoloshan 
during  the  night.  There  still  were  some  Japanese  around,  but  not  many. 
So  I  decided  to  cross  over  into  the  city  and  get  as  close  to  Yali  as 
possible. 

"The  situation  here  now  is  completely  cock-eyed.  Both  Chinese  and 
Japanese  soldiers  (armed)  are  in  the  city.  Some  guard  one  street,  some 
another;  but  neither  one  stops  anyone  except  at  entrances  to  military 
headquarters.  Both  have  headquarters.  South  of  Chung  Shan  Ma  Lu  is 
supposed  to  be  Chinese  and  North  of  it  Japanese  until  tomorrow,  but  I 
can’t  see  any  difference  between  the  two  sections.  There  are  thousands 
of  Japanese  camped  inside  and  outside  the  buildings  in  the  North  and 
East  suburbs.  These  are  in  process  of  moving  out.  There  is  a  single  track 
railroad  to  Hankow  but  almost  no  locomotives.  They  use  trucks,  without 
tires,  to  push  several  small  flat  cars  each.  It  takes  three  days  to  Hankow, 
100  miles.  Contrary  to  the  treaty,  Japanese  have  been  destroying  prop¬ 
erty,  both  military  and  otherwise.  They  are  also  moving  furniture  and 
woodwork  from  houses  they  occupy,  to  burn  or  sell.  Chinese  civilians 
have  been  for  months  doing  likewise  so  that  many  buildings  are  without 
any  wood. 

"I  found  it  possible  to  go  right  into  the  campus  and  walk  around, 
even  though  the  Japanese  are  still  there.  So  much  of  the  walls  is  gone 
that  there  are  dozens  of  entrances,  As  we  walked  past  our  bungalow 
there  was  a  shot  nearby,  but  nothing  happened,  so  I  kept  going.  Jevons 
Lee’s  house  was  largely  torn  apart  during  the  past  month.  The  rest  of 
the  residences  look  pretty  good  from  the  outside,  although  a  few  doors 
and  windows  are  missing.  Only  a  little  furniture,  including  27  iron  beds 
(hospital),  is  left  in  the  houses.  Nearly  all  doors  and  windows  of  the 
hospital  are  gone  but  most  of  the  window  frames  remain.  There  were 
trucks  all  over  the  campus  and  men  camped  outside  as  well  as  in. 

"Calling  on  the  Japanese  officer  (a  captain)  in  charge  of  the  campus, 
I  asked  him  if  I  could  inspect  the  interiors  and  start  rebuilding  the  wall. 
He  said  not  before  they  left  (about  10  days  more)  without  an  order 
from  headquarters.  I  could  not  go  there  because  they  have  ordered  me  to 
stay  out  of  the  city.  He  promised  to  stop  removal  of  our  property,  but 
a  report  this  morning  says  it  is  still  happening. 

"At  present  I  am  living  in  Mr.  Tyng’s  house  at  the  Episcopal  Mission. 
It  is  in  beautiful  condition — only  some  plumbing  and  most  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  is  gone.  It  is  the  closest  I  can  get  to  Yali  at  present.  The  local  Epis¬ 
copalians  have  turned  it  over  to  me  to  use  for  hospital  staff  until  Mr. 
Tyng  comes  from  America.  Last  night  men  representing  the  Command¬ 
ing  General  of  the  18th  (Chinese)  army  came  to  take  it  over  for  him. 
It’s  the  same  old  battle.  I  gave  them  the  first  floor  for  two  days.  While 
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I  was  asleep  they  took  two  more  rooms  and  they  will  probably  stay  a 
week.  After  that? 

"Nearly  all  the  missions  in  town  have  sent  delegates  asking  me  to 
help  protect  their  property  from:  (1)  the  Japanese,  (2)  Chinese  civil¬ 
ians,  (3)  the  Chinese  army.  As  the  only  missionary  or  foreign  civilian 
in  town  they  consider  me  as  the  grandfather  of  all  Protestant  Missions. 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  Chief  of  Police  (Chinese)  and  Garrison  Comman¬ 
der  (Chinese)  about  putting  protective  notices  on  all  mission  property, 
but  I  don’t  know  whether  we’ll  get  anywhere. 

"September  17,  1945. 

"This  past  week  we  have  seen  history  in  the  making  here.  Five  days 
ago  the  first  American  convoy  arrived  with  ten  vehicles  and  the  next  day 
there  were  29  more.  It  took  them  five  days  to  drive  the  390  miles  from 
Chihkiang.  The  road  was  not  really  through  and  they  had  to  build  many 
of  their  own  bridges  as  they  came.  There  are  two  larger  groups,  the 
Liaison  group  attached  to  the  Chinese  18th  army,  headed  by  Col.  Lake; 
and  the  C.  C.  C.  Eastern  Command  attached  to  the  Chinese  High  com¬ 
mand,  headed  by  General  King.  Both  groups  were  quartered  in  build¬ 
ings  furnished  by  the  Chinese  near  their  respective  headquarters,  but 
neither  was  satisfied.  I  saw  Col.  Lake  three  times  in  24  hours  trying  to 
get  him  to  look  at  the  campus,  but  he  had  the  impression  that  it  was  too 
far  away.  Finally  after  several  of  his  officers  had  reported  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  about  it,  he  went  out  and  immediately  fell  for  the  place.  We  were 
anxious  to  have  them  in  because  they  would  not  only  protect  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  us,  but  also  put  in  improvements.  They  exected  to  stay  for  only 
a  month  or  two  and  we  had  no  need  for  the  houses  during  that  time.  One 
hour  after  he  had  occupied  the  place,  General  King’s  representatives 
were  around  wanting  it.  So  I  took  them  over  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
and  gave  that  to  them.  My  authority  for  dealing  out  other  people’s 
property  in  this  manner  was  that  the  local  Chinese  church  members  had 
asked  me  to  protect  their  property,  and  it  was  greatly  to  their  advantage 
to  have  American  troops  in  occupation.  So  it  seems  that  I  have  fallen 
into  the  job  of  unofficial  billeting  officer  for  U.  S.  Forces  in  Changsha. 
Altogether  there  have  been  five  different  American  groups.  In  addition 
to  the  18th  Army  Group  there  is  a  Portable  Surgical  Hospital  occupying 
two  of  the  Yali  residences. 

"But  I  must  go  back  a  couple  of  days  to  the  time  when  the  Japanese 
were  still  in  occupation.  The  story  of  their  expulsion  is  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  and  exciting  incident  I  have  witnessed  to  date.  Arriving  with  the 
18th  Army  Group  convoy  was  a  very  unique  character,  whom  I  shall 
call  Col.  Q.  He  is  a  full  colonel  and  a  West  Pointer.  He  was  in  command 
of  another  American  group  attached  to  another  Chinese  Army.  But  there 
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was  nothing  of  importance  happening  where  he  was  located;  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  come  along  to  Changsha  to  pick  up  some  souvenirs.  Having 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  went  along  with  several  18th  Army  officers  to 
inspect  the  campus.  When  he  saw  the  Japanese  living  in  American 
houses  and  saw  the  destruction  which  had  been  wrought,  he  was  infuri¬ 
ated.  He  assumed  the  prerogative  of  his  rank,  took  command,  ordered 
all  the  Japanese  officers  into  one  room,  started  pushing  them  around  and 
talking  to  them  very  roughly.  With  him  was  an  American  lieutenant 
who  could  talk  Japanese.  He  told  them  that  he  represented  the  U.  S. 
Government,  that  they  had  no  business  in  American  property,  that  they 
had  acted  disgracefully  and  that  they  would  leave  immediately.  They 
replied  that  they  could  not  leave  without  orders  from  their  superiors 
and  that  he  should  deal  with  a  higher  officer.  Finally  he  ended  up  by 
going  to  the  Commanding  Japanese  General,  who  put  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  his  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Japanese  replied  that  the  proper 
channel  was  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  Commander,  General  Lu.  Col.  Q. 
said  that  this  was  American  property  and  did  not  concern  the  Chinese. 
The  Japanese  General  replied  that  General  Lu  was  in  command  of  all 
Allied  troops  in  the  area  ( true ) .  So  I  pulled  the  Col.  aside  and  informed 
him  that  I  had  approached  Gen.  Lu  the  day  before  about  getting  the 
Japanese  off  the  campus  and  that  he  had  agreed  to  help.  So  he  said  to 
the  Japanese,  'Gen.  Lu  has  been  informed  of  this  atrocious  situation.  He 
fully  approves  of  your  leaving.  There  is  no  need  to  consult  him  fur¬ 
ther.  You  will  follow  out  my  orders  in  this  matter.  It  is  now  twelve 
o’clock.  By  2  p.m.  all  Japanese  will  be  out  of  all  American  property  in 
Changsha;  they  will  clean  up  as  they  leave.  All  furniture  will  be  left 
in  place.  I  will  make  an  inspection  tour  with  you  at  2  p.m.  to  see  that 
this  is  carried  out.’  Thereupon,  I  marked  all  American  property  on  the 
map,  and  they  agreed  to  see  that  it  was  done. 

"When  we  made  the  tour,  the  evacuation  was  not  complete  from  the 
hospital.  The  hospital  was  one  terrific  mess.  Being  so  close  to  the 
North  railway  station  it  had  been  used  for  transient  troops.  For  months 
the  place  had  not  been  cleaned.  It  was  filled  with  ashes,  rags,  feces, 
and  filth.  Fires  had  been  built  on  the  floors.  Col.  Q.  hit  the  ceiling. 
Preaching  three  or  four  sermons  to  the  poor  Japanese  lieutenant  (who 
spoke  excellent  English)  he  decried  such  indecency  as  a  crime  against 
humanity!  'This  was  savage!  Any  army  guilty  of  this  ....!’  He  or¬ 
dered  that  all  Japanese,  including  one  lying  dead  on  the  floor,  be  re¬ 
moved  immediately  and  that  starting  the  next  day,  200  Japanese  soldiers 
be  detailed  to  go  there  daily  to  clean  up  until  some  semblance  of  order 
was  gained.  They  would  come  unarmed.  Another  150  would  clean  up 
the  Yali  campus.  It  was  a  grand  bluff,  but  the  Japanese  fell  for  it,  and 
Yale-in-China  profited  immeasurably.  The  work  done  by  the  Japanese 
on  our  property  saved  us  several  weeks  of  hard  labor.  For  three  days 
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thereafter  Col.  Q.  made  personal  inspection  tours  to  supervise  the  clean¬ 
up.  When  I  expressed  our  deep  appreciation  for  his  work,  he  said  that 
he  had  gotten  a  bigger  kick  out  of  it  than  anything  else  he  had  done 
in  China. 

"As  to  the  attitude  toward  me  of  the  Japanese  on  the  campus,  I  was 
not  quite  sure.  True,  I  had  warned  them  two  days  before  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  was  coming.  But  if  they  had  been  able  to  foresee  what 
happened  when  Col.  Q.  went  to  work,  some  of  them  would  have  fav¬ 
ored  shooting  me  as  a  spy.  It  was  very  obvious  that  I  was  giving  the 
colonel  the  information  on  which  he  was  acting. 

"Brank  Fulton  (Field  Director  of  Yale-in-China)  and  his  party 
brought  in  $2,000,000  in  cash.  This  will  help,  but  we  need  much, 
much  more.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Yali  and  FIsiang-Ya  campus  walls 
alone  is  costing  us  nearly  $1,500,000.00.  Prices  are  rising.  So  if  we 
can  get  the  cash  here  quickly,  we  will  save  millions. 

"On  the  morning  of  Oct.  14th,  the  first  big  plane  landed  at  Chang¬ 
sha,  bringing  General  Wang  and  General  King  to  receive  the  Japanese 
surrender  of  all  troops  in  Hunan  and  to  start  the  process  of  disarming. 
A  big  welcoming  party,  including  the  Japanese  generals,  was  held  at 
the  air-field.  (I  have  some  good  pictures  of  this  affair.)  The  surren¬ 
der  was  planned  for  several  days  later,  but  General  King  said  that  he 
would  not  permit  Americans  to  remain  in  Changsha  another  night  urn 
less  the  Japanese  had  signed  the  surrender.  So  the  date  was  pushed 
forward  to  the  15th.  On  the  night  of  the  14th,  I  went  with  Col.  Lake 
to  see  General  Hu,  Commander  of  the  18th  Army,  about  protecting  the 
Changsha  Union  Hospital  buildings.  General  Hu  told  us  the  details 
of  the  surrender  ceremony.  He  invited  me  to  attend,  but  said  that  I  had 
to  go  in  some  official  capacity.  Knowing  that  I  had  a  camera,  he  said 
that  he  would  appoint  me  as  a  press  reporter  and  I  could  take  pictures. 
So  I  represented  the  "Great  American  Public."  The  ceremony  was 
held  in  the  Hunan  University  buildings  at  Yoloshan,  at  noon.  It  was 
very  simple  and  dignified,  with  about  30  American  and  60  Chinese 
officers  attending.  The  room,  which  was  not  large,  was  very  nicely 
decorated  with  United  Nations  flags  and  pictures  of  the  leaders.  The 
Japanese  generals  and  staff  entered,  listened  to  the  terms  of  the  surren¬ 
der,  signed  the  document,  presented  it  to  General  Wang  and  were  led 
out.  They  did  not  wear  samurai  swords.  Their  facial  expressions  were 
remarkable.  They  were  solemn  and  dignified,  but  you  could  see  that 
they  were  going  through  a  terrific  ordeal — surrendering  to  an  army 
which  had  not  beaten  them! 

"Having  none  of  my  photographic  equipment  with  me  here,  I 
turned  over  my  films  for  developing  to  the  official  photographer.  (He 
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is  the  hunchback  who  took  some  pictures  for  the  hospital  after  the  de¬ 
struction  in  1942.)  Since  most  of  mine  came  out  superior  to  his  the 
Chinese  headquarters  has  asked  to  use  my  pictures  for  the  official  al¬ 
bums.  One  of  the  Navy  boys  tells  me  that  copies  of  my  pictures  are  all 
over  town.  So  I  guess  the  photographer  spent  all  night  printing  them 
and  has  probably  cleaned  up  a  small  fortune  on  the  deal.” 

-3£- 

W  Ir  W  *n*  1v* 

After  Winston  had  started  repairs  on  the  property,  other  members 
of  the  staff  arrived  to  take  over.  Dr.  Chang,  director  of  Yale’s  medical 
work,  decided  that  Winston’s  most  valuable  contribution  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  was  touring  the  country,  keeping  the  various  Hsiang-Ya  units 
in  touch  with  each  other,  getting  help  for  the  Changsha  reconstruction, 
and  scavenging  medical  supplies  where  possible.  '’Anyhow,  I’m  hav¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  time,  learning  a  lot  about  aviation,  eating  for  the  most 
part  off  the  army,  and  gaining  weight.” 

The  'scavenging’  of  medical  supplies  became  an  exciting  adventure 
as  U.  S.  posts  were  abandoned.  "Medical  supplies,”  Winston  wrote, 
"are  divided  into  two  categories,  expendable  and  unexpendable.  The 
former  includes  drugs,  dressings,  etc.  and  does  not  have  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for.  Rather  than  turn  these  back  in  to  the  army  storehouses,  now 
that  the  war  is  over  and  everyone  is  going  home,  all  the  medical  officers 
I  have  met  prefer  to  see  them  used  to  help  mission  hospitals  where 
they  know  they  will  meet  an  urgent  need.  Non-expendables,  such  as 
instruments,  X-ray  machines,  etc.  have  to  be  accounted  for  and  turned 
in.  In  playing  this  army  game  you  have  got  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the 
exact  time  that  a  unit  is  closing  up,  and  you  have  got  to  have  your 
transportation  to  take  it  away.  There  is  a  terrible  amount  of  stealing 
after  and  before  people  pull  out.”  Among  other  things  the  doctor 
found  six  large  army  tents  which  were  given  to  him  if  he  would  pull 
them  down  and  move  them  away.  Yali  had  been  thinking  in  terms  of 
using  tents  for  their  students  in  Changsha. 

Transportation  was  the  ever-present  problem.  So  it  was  logical 
to  try  to  get  some  "surplus”  army  vehicles.  "We  have  been  trying 
through  various  channels  to  secure  several  American  army  vehicles  to 
use  permanently  for  the  hospital.  But  there  has  been  no  way  whereby 
this  was  possible.  The  U.  S.  Army  has  been  turning  over  its  vehicles 
to  the  Chinese  army.  They  don’t  have  enough  drivers  to  use  them  all. 
So  today  I  went  to  the  American  major  who  was  turning  over  vehicles 
and  acted  as  his  interpreter.  After  turning  them  over,  he  stated  that 
our  hospital  needed  a  truck  and  an  ambulance  very  much  and  that  it 
would  please  him  personally  if  the  Chinese  army  would  see  fit  to  give 
us  one  of  each.  The  request  was,  of  course,  unofficial,  but  it  was  the 
psychologically  perfect  time  to  make  it,  since  they  were  deeply  obli- 
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gated  to  him.  So  they  gave  us  a  "six-by”  and  an  ambulance!  And  we 
won’t  have  to  beg  for  transportation  any  longer.  For  that  matter,  there 
won’t  be  any  after  tomorrow  that  we  can  beg,  because  the  last  convoy 
will  leave  tomorrow  morning. 

"The  driving  of  a  6  x  6  (giant  army  truck)  was  a  new  experience 
but  not  too  baffling  after  having  driven  jeeps  and  trucks  burning  al¬ 
cohol  and  other  improvised  fuels. 

"In  Chihkiang  that  night,  Ken  (one  of  the  Middle-School  teachers) 
and  I  decided  to  turn  truck  drivers.  Neither  of  us  had  ever  driven  a 
"six-by”  and  a  400-mile  trip  over  a  rotten  road,  with  no  repair  facilities, 
was  not  a  bright  prospect.  But  it  meant  the  securing  of  equipment 
worth  somewhere  between  25  and  50  million  dollars  (national  cur¬ 
rency) . 

"It  took  us  three  days  to  make  the  400  miles  from  Chihkiang  (im¬ 
portant  American  air  base)  to  Changsha.  There  were  6V2  tons  on  my 
truck  and  trailer,  but  a  "six-by”  is  a  wonderful  vehicle  and  is  powerful 
enough  to  pull  practically  any  load,  even  over  high  mountains.  On 
one  mountain  the  curves  were  so  sharp  that  we  had  to  stop,  and  back 
up,  to  get  a  big  truck  around  them.  At  one  ferry,  we  ran  into  an  air¬ 
force  convoy  en  route  to  Hankow.  I  was  asked  to  treat  a  driver  who 
had  been  slightly  injured  when  his  truck  had  been  forced  off  the  road 
by  a  road-hog.  The  truck  had  gone  over  a  cliff,  but  he  had  jumped 
clear  in  time  to  save  himself.  By  the  end  of  the  day  we  had  learned  a 
lot  about  "six-by ’s”.  We  were  completely  exhausted  and  slept  without 
budging  for  the  nine  hours.  Our  host  the  first  night  was  my  old  friend 
Colonel  Q.  He  had  just  gotten  orders  to  close  up  and  leave  the  next 
day.  So  he  took  us  into  his  store-room  of  state-side  food  and  stores 
and  told  us  to  take  whatever  we  wanted.  Unfortunately  we  were  already 
loaded  to  the  gills,  but  were  able  to  get  on  a  few  boxes.  The  road  from 
Siangten  is  terrific.  The  places  where  the  road  was  destroyed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  motorized  Japanese  advance  have  not  been  filled  in,  but  merely 
rounded  off.  So  it’s  like  one  continuous  roller-coaster.  In  one  place  I 
was  passing  a  group  of  Chinese  troops,  who  occupied  most  of  the  road, 
when  my  trailer  slipped  off  the  edge  and  turned  over.  Fortunately, 
there  was  no  damage.  We  got  the  soldiers  to  help  us  unload  the  trailer, 
turn  it  right  side  up  and  load  it  again.  En  route  we  had  four  flat  tires, 
which  is  not  many.” 

Improvising  instruments  or  techniques  was  a  special  joy  to  Winston, 
and  in  that  skill  some  of  the  Chinese  professors  also  proved  remarkably 
apt.  Radios  were  always  getting  out  of  order,  and  it  was  a  real  depriva¬ 
tion  to  be  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  current  was  often  shut 
off  for  economy,  and  when  on,  varied  between  80  and  200  volts,  so  he 
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says:  "I’ve  had  a  little  difficulty  with  the  radio.  The  loud  speaker  is  a 
little  fussy,  but  otherwise  it  weathered  being  handled  28  times  in  transit 
between  New  York  and  Chungking  remarkably  well.  I  have  found  a 
good  transformer  with  a  volt  meter  attached,  which  is  ideal,  except  for 
the  price,  which  is  $15,000.  All  others  run  $20,000-$40,000.  But  this  be¬ 
longs  to  a  Harvard  man  (Chinese)  in  the  radio  business.  So  I’ll  get  it 
if  he’ll  fix  my  loud-speaker  too.  The  record  player  is  O.  K.,  except  that 
part  of  the  case  was  broken.  Since  the  current  here  is  50  cycles  instead 
of  60,  as  in  America,  the  player  runs  too  slow.  So  I  took  it  apart,  found 
that  it  had  a  friction  drive  to  it,  increased  the  circumference  of  one 
wheel  by  sticking  adhesive  around  it,  and  now  it  runs  at  the  right  speed. 
My  records  are  all  in  India,  but  there  are  plenty  which  can  be  borrowed.’’ 

Now  having  flown  thousands  of  miles  with  airmen  in  China  he  had 
made  many  friends  among  them,  and  they  were  interested  in  the  idea 
that  was  forming  in  his  mind  of  getting  a  couple  of  the  little  L-5’s  from 
the  army  for  air  ambulances.  These  would  solve  many  transportation 
problems  in  a  country  of  bad  roads  or  none.  A  plan  had  been  started 
to  link  up,  after  the  war,  all  mission  hospitals  in  Hunan  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Yale  Hospital  at  the  capital,  Changsha,  where  severe  or  special 
cases  might  be  sent  up  for  treatment.  Moreover,  seventeen  small  air¬ 
fields  were  scattered  over  the  province,  one  of  which  adjoined  Hsiang- 
Ya  Hospital.  Winston  writes:  "On  my  way  here  I  saw  a  fleet  of 
over  twenty  (L-5’s).  So  they  are  becoming  plentiful.  I  am  feeling 
out  the  prospects  of  getting  one  or  two  to  use  for  hospital  ambulances 
after  the  war.  These  are  fitted  out  with  a  stretcher.  Yesterday,  by 
sheer  luck  I  found  myself  talking  to  a  pilot  who  flies  one.  He  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  his  crowd  and  they  showed  me  all  the  fine  points  of  the 
plane.  It  is  not  too  different  from  the  plane  I  flew  in  St.  Louis,  but  it 
is  faster  and  is  much  better  fixed  up.  It  would  be  ideal  for  my  purpose." 

But  buying  army  airplanes  was  full  of  red  tape,  and  it  took  months 
of  time  and  trips  before  two  L-5’s  were  pronounced  "surplus"  and  could 
be  bought  by  the  hospital.  They  were  put  in  perfect  condition  by  the 
army,  and  extra  parts  and  fuel  were  generously  thrown  in. 
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On  November  18th  Winston  was  flying  one  of  these  from  Chung¬ 
king  "home"  and  was  crossing  the  most  treacherous  flying  area  in  China 
— Kweichow  province — when,  evidently,  he  became  lost  in  a  sudden 
heavy  fog  among  high  mountains.  He  crashed  against  a  lonely  peak. 
There  peasants  found  him  the  next  day  in  his  twisted  plane.  He  had 
slipped  painlessly  "into  another  world,  a  world  made  by  the  same  God 
who  made  this  world,  a  world  that  is  still  more  wonderful.”  And  there 
his  radiant  life  is  finding  new  work.  His  body  lies  buried  behind  the 
Yali  chapel  near  his  beloved  hospital. 
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A  typed  sheet  of  paper  with  the  following  quotation 
was  found  in  Winston’s  pocket  after  he  crashed: 


TOO  BUSY 


If  we  are— 

Too  busy  to  read  a  book  that  promises  to  widen  our 
horizons; 

Too  busy  to  keep  our  friendships  in  good  repair; 

Too  busy  to  maintain  a  consistent  devotional  life; 

Too  busy  to  conserve  our  health  in  the  interest  of 
our  highest  efficiency; 

Too  busy  to  keep  warm  and  vital  loves  of  our  fireside 
glowing; 

Too  busy  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  personal  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  God; 

Too  busy  to  spend  one  hour  during  the  week  in  wor¬ 
ship  of  God; 

Too  busy  to  give  time  to  the  culture  of  our  own 
souls;— 

Then  we  are,  indeed,  Too  busy!! 

“Do  all  the  good  you  can,  by  all  the  means  you  can, 
in  all  the  ways  you  can,  in  all  the  places  you  can,  at  all 
the  times  you  can,  to  all  the  people  you  can,  as  long  as 
ever  you  can.” 


John  Wesley 


